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The aim of all true education must comprehend the 
full and harmonious exercise of all the faculties and pow- 
ers, with which our human nature is endowed. The 
legitimate scope of culture, must, therefore, reach the 
whole mental, moral, and physical being; and in so far, 
as any system, excluding any one of these, is directed 
only to the rest, is it narrow and defective. As a part of 
the complex process of education, it is our purpose to 
consider the importance of the culture of the imaginative 
nature, in order to the expression of all, in human life, 
which should constitute its fulness, and its animation. 
It is not a part of our plan, nor will it be necessary, to 
give a critical analysis of the imagination, or to examine, 
very thoroughly, the much vexed question, of the differ- 
ence between it, and fancy. An intelligent understanding 
of the underlying principles of this difference, and of 
what the imagination really is, may, however, assist us in 
the prosecution of our aim. Imagination has been defined 
to be, “ That faculty of the mind, which bodies forth the 


forms of things unknown, by producing original thoughts 
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or new combinations of ideas, from materials stored up in 
the memory;” in which process, “not confined to any 
order prescribed by nature, it may often form, from parts 
of different conceptions, a whole, more pleasing, more 
terrible, or more awful, than has ever been presented in 
the ordinary course of nature.” This perhaps, gives, 
pretty nearly, the generally received sense of the word. 
A reference to their etymology, will exhibit the primary 
grounds of difference, between fancy and imagination. 
This, at once, presents the distinction, between the imago 
of something. which, either really exists, or is conceived 
to exist, by the mind, and the ¢dvracpa, (from garzdza, 
ultimately from gaww) of something, which is a mere 
object of a ¢avztdera, and may appear to us, without any 
real existence at all. This however, can hardly be regard- 
ed, now, an accurate line of separation, because of the 
exoteric application of the words, and an indefiniteness 
of conception, in regard to their true distinction, conse- 
quent upon a removal from their esoferic, and more 
strictly etymologic meaning. Dugald Stewart makes fancy 
# subservient element of the imagination, by furnish- 
ing the materials that are used in its exercise, and thus 
forming its main groundwork. The distinction between 
fancy and imagination, says another, is, that “the former 
altogether changes, and re-models the original idea, im- 
pregnating it with something extraneous; the latter leaves 
it undisturbed, but associates it with things, to which, in 
some view or other, it bears a resemblance.’ An example 
of what we believe to be pure fancy, in our great English 
Classic, in contrast with a true product of the imagination, 
drawn from the same source, may serve to illustrate a 
distinction that can be appreciated, but not so easily de- 
fined. In that account of the battle between the good and 
bad angels, in the Paradise Lost, the bad, being worsted, 
retire to devise new expedients for the resistance of 
their unequal adversary. The scene, asa whole, certainly 
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displays great imaginative power. But however great 
this may be, it was clearly Milton’s fancy, which ascribes 
to that council, sub astra, the invention of that 


“__ blackest grain 

from sulphrous and nitréus foam 

—— mingled, and, with subtle art 

concocted and adjusted ;” ° 


which we are accustomed to consider, as so pre-eminently 
a material instrument of warfare. Very different from 
this, is that masterly description of the combat, between 
the leaders of the angelic bands, when 








“———likest Gods they seemed ; 
Stood they or moved, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 
Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles ; two broad suns, their shields 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror.” 


But it is not necessary to enlarge upon this part of our 
subject, as we shall have to do with the results of imagi- 
native working—the presentations of truth to the mind, 
in image forms—ratlier than the mental process by which 
these forms are cast. The functions of the imagination, 
to the efficieney of which, all true culture must tend, may 
be considered as two-fold : apprehensive and constructive. 
This must be premised, because, although the imagination 
as a mental energy, is essentially a unit, its workings upon 
truth are complex; and it is possible, in all attempts 
at culture, to inelude one class of these functions, and so 
exclude the other, that the development fails in symmetry 
and power. In the Poet, whose province it is, to conceive 
of truth, in its esthetic forms, by the medium of imagery, 
the primary functions of the imagination are apprehen- 
sive, while the process by which the truth, moulded into 
forms of beauty, is made objective to his mind, and 
brought to bear upon our sensuous nature, is mainly eon- 
structive. A harmonious development, and co-operative 
exercise, of both of these processes, must, therefore, lie at 
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the basis of the poetic art. Those we have classed as 
constructive, are a more usual and distinctive working of 
that imaginative power, which, always, is a part of genius, 
and which must be possssed by the eminent philosopher, 
scientist or historian. The perfect working of both of 
these functions, is the only limit to imaginative power, 
and to this end, all culture must, therefore, be directed : 
the laws of which exist in our own beings, and in our 
connections with the external world; those laws which 
rule the inter-communications between the world within 
us, and the world without us, by which objective truth is 
let in to our subjective nature, and subjective truth is ex- 
ternalized in forms of beauty and of power. 

Perhaps, the most difficult of attainment, among all 
the ends of education, is, to be able to feel. Every true 
student of himself, must recognise this, as a fact of his 
deepest consciousness. Truths readily apprehended by the 
intellect, are often, with great difficulty, comprehended, in 
their full bearing, by all the powers of the soul. Cole- 
ridge has given utterance to the universal heart of 
humanity, in that remarkable sentence—“ Truths of all 
others, the most awful, and interesting, are too often con- 
sidered as so true, that they lose the power of truth, and 
lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side 
with the most despised, and exploded errors.’ This in- 
capacity, of feeling, is not an exceptional confining of 
currents, which in the main, flow undisturbed. The stu- 
dent of history, sees flit before him, the men and heroes 
of past ages, but often, they are as soulless ghosts, which 
stalk before his vision, and then vanish into thin air— 
shadowy actors of an empty pageant. The student of the 
sciences, in his endeavor to discover the forms, which 
truth takes on, may often fail to see beneath the outer 
garb, the beauty, and the grandeur of the truth itself. 
Not less, in the domain of literature, and art, are inter- 
posed forms and vestments, which shut us out from the 
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humanity of the one, and the soul of the other, and pre- 
vent the risings of true enthusiasm, and the flow of sym- 
pathetic emotion. Now, the culture of the imagination, 
bears with precision, and with power, upon this failing in 
the human spirit. It arouses from their stupor, the dull 
and torpid feelings; and raises their dying ebb to the 
grandeur of swellings and surgings. It vivifies those 
“ passions which build up the soul,” increases their power, 
and intensifies their action. All this, it does, by widen- 
ing and deepening one of the most important inlets 
through which truth communicates with the inner soul 
—the sensuous nature—which has a most intimate connec- 
tion with the emotional and spiritual being. It is the 
legitimate province of the imagination, to present to this 
sensuous nature, forms of truth, which are immediately 
apprehended by it, and (in virtue of its relation to the 
higher spiritual nature) they are immediately productive © 
of feeling. In view of the vital influence of feeling upon 
action, the imagination may, with truth, be considered 
“the great spring of human activity, as it also is, the 
principal source of human improvement.’’* In addition 
to the culture of the sensibilities, a most precious use of 
this faculty, is its power in the conservation of truth. 
That which it recreates, and so intensifies, as to cause it 
to be felt, is safe ; a sacred thing, lying deep in the cham- 
bers of the soul, never to be disturbed in its security. The 
enlargement of the vision of the mind’s eye, is not less an 
attainment of true and comprehensive culture of the 
imagination, When Hamlet tells Horatio, “There are 
more things in heaven and earth, than are dreamt of, in 
your philosophy,” however'true it may be, that this, in 
his case, was a disturbance “of that noble and most 
sovereign reason,” it may, with not less truth, be consid- 
ered as a revelation of the deepened insight, which a pow- 
erful and aroused imagination may have, of things which 


lie beyond the common range. 
*Dugald Stewart. 
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The influence of the imagination upon mental moods, and 
casts of character, can scarcely be estimated. On the one 
hand, it may make existence, a dreaming out the dullness 
of days, without passions to inspire, or aims to arouse it; 
or, on the other it may beget a violence of enthusiasm, 
making life a succession of intense and morbid activities. 
Sir William Hamilton says, “The happiness and misery 
of every individual of mankind, depends, almost exclu- 
sively, on the particular character of his associations, and 
the relative kind, and intensity of his imagination.” 
The nature and extent of this influence, invests the cul- 
ture of that which wields it, with its appropriate import- 
ance; which very culture, while ,it secures a vigorous 
working, also imposes the proper restraints—the suprem- 
acy of our rational powers. 

The power of imagination, in almost every department 
of literature and art, is such, that, without it, the existence 
of either could scarcely be conceived. The broad domain 
of its action, embraces all humanizing agencies, poetry, 
painting, and sculpture, with their kindred arts ; for what 
are these, but the imagination rendered objective to itself, 
incarnating itself in these different forms, and interpreting 
itself to us, by these media of expression? And equally, 
in the appreciation of these, by the sensibilities of taste, 
as in their production; in the ability to integrate and so 
recast them, that they become representative of deepest 
thought, and purest truth, do the workings of its power 
appear. 


In the exercise of its transforming influence upon his-— 


tory ; in recreating the dead past, and gifting the barren 
facts folded into its archives, with a life-like presence and 
reality, lies another of the multiform uses of the same 
faculty. Not only in presenting vivid portraitures, and 
lively impressions, but also, in unweaving historic trath— 
always involved and cryptical—it is essential to the suc- 
cessful chronicler of the past. Reed, in his lectures on 
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English History, says, “It is not, I think, possible to 
find, in the records of all literature, one great historian, 
in the constitution of whose mind, the imaginative faculty 
is not a large element—the ability, not simply to reason 
about historic testimony, but also to behold the past; and 
this is essentially the same thing as poetic vision, by 
which, the dead, the distant, are made living and present.” 
The truth of this opinion, as well as the philosophy of the 
general principle, are based upon the connection (to 
which we have before referred as the cardinal motive 
to culture) between the sensuous and emotional natures, 
by means of which, image forms of truth are felt. In 
virtue of the same relation, also, do we find the only 
explanation of the hold dramatic poetry has always had 
upon the mind, of which, in its historic forms, Lord Bacon 
says, “It is like history made visible, and is an image of 
actions past, as if they were present.’’ Thus, the imagi- 
nation binds the present, with the past, drawing from the 
vast deep, lessons of wisdom, worthy the reverence of 
oracles—lessons which bring to our ears, surges of the 
sea of human passion, and strife, warning us to shelter 
ourselves from its storms—lessons of sympathy, with its 
good, and charity for its failures and wrongs, for they 
teach us its actors were human, and the past, but yester- 
day, was the present. 

Not less, in the domain of lyric poetry, than in the 
drama, is the imagination a controlling power, though 
here, there is a modification of its functions. These, in 
the drama, aiming at the presentation of the world of 
men and manners, the delineation of character, or enforce- 
ment of some moral truth, are necessarily, in a great 
degree, constructive ; while, in true lyrie poetry, which is 
always subjective, they lie deep in the recesses of feeling, 
near its moving springs; and are exercised mainly, in a 
nice apprehension, and quick conception of those forms 
of truth, which stir up the fountains of emotion. Thus 
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they form a tipifying medium, through which the poet 
can discover to us, “the ray of a new morning, and an 
absolute revelation of untrodden worlds, teeming with 
beauty,” which DeQuincey ascribes to his first reading of 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. So essential is this power 
to the true lyric poet, that we venture to say, the more 
intensely subjective poetry is, the more dependent upon 
the imagination, in some form or other, it becomes. In 
that sublime prayer of the deepest heart of the medieval 
ages, the Dies Ire, what but a present and powerful 
realization of “ dies illa, which 

Solvet saeclum in favilla,’ 
could have moved those intensest strains? And with 
what earnestness, in every age, has a forecast of that 
scene, when 


“ Tuba mirum spargeus sonum, 
Per sepulchra regionum 


Coget omnes, ante throum,” 

given utterance to the ery 
“ Salva me fons pietctis.” 

There is an influence of the imagination in the domain of 
beauty, which reaches far beyond the limits, we are 
accustomed to assign it. It was remarked by the late 
lamented Professor of Belle’s Lettres, in this . college, 
“In the original constitution of man, beauty and holiness 
were most intimately connected. The apprehension and 
conception of that, which is to be so inwoven with a 
perfected being, as to make the “beauty of holiness ”’ not 
a mere figurative expression, but a truth of deep and vital 
import, is, in view of this relation, placed high among 
those agencies, which are to restore and spiritualize a fal- 
Jen human nature. 

The power of the Imagination in other departments of 
the Humanities, and in fields of activity not embraced 
within their limits, is so controlling, that peculiar excel- 
lence in many of them, is often due to it, alone. Even 
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the sober processes of reasoning, are not less accurate, 
because of the living fulness, it gives to the objects of 
contemplation, or because it imparts a reality to pure 
abstractions. To the Philosopher, as well as to the Poet, 
is it, 
“A measure and a rule 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply 
That shines for him, and shines for all mankind.” 

In eloquence, every one is familiar with its power, inspi- 
ring “the thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
by which great bodies are moved. The fame of the fore- 
most of English orators, may be attributed, in a great 
measure, to the vigor and scope of his imagination. Ma- 
caulay says of Burke, “He had, in the highest degree, 
that noble faculty, by which man is able to live in the 
past, and in the future, in the distant, and in the unreal.” 
We can readily conceive, how this enabled him, while 
seated by his own fireside, to live in India’s homes, and 
feel for India’s wrongs, and forced him to labor for the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. The workings of the 
same faculty, upon polished literature, are no where more 
powerfully exhibited, than in that description, (in which 
the brilliancy of the imagination, of the great Essayist, is 
so characteristically displayed,) of the remarkable trial of 
that Governor General of India. 

There is a use of the imagination, higher than those 
we have been considering, whose relations to a perfected 
humanity, are most intimate and sacred. It is that which 
is founded upon its power of deliverance, from “ bondage 
to the senses,” and of directing the thoughts to the higher 
ideal and unseen—the part it bears in the spiritual exer- 
cises of the soul, by which it brings before us those 
unseen realities, which are the objects of faith, and fastens 
upon them an animating presence and life. This may, 
indeed, when perverted, make of religion a slavish sens- 
uousness, while, at the same time, it is perfectly true, that 
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there is a broad and catholic sense, in which it may be 
considered promotive of true religious life. 

That the imagination is always operative, both when 
subsidised to the service of truth, so that it is 


“——free and puissant 
To range the selemn walks of Time and Nature,” 


and when bound by the shackles of error, makes it a fear- 
ful power, either for good or for evil. ‘If imagination 
be banished from the garden of Eden, she will take up 
her abode in the island of Armida; and that soon changes 
into Circe’s.”* ‘To its working have been attributed the 
various forms of idolatry, to which man has erected the 
shrine of his devotions. Idolatry, is the product of the 
imagination—but it is only when exiled from its place of 
birth, that it so far forgets its origin and proper use, as 
to substitute forms for substance, and symbols for realities. 

It is, indeed, a great remove from these, when it can 
be satisfied with the hideous and revolting forms, which 
sometimes, it creates. But sometimes, these it does create. 
And when the fact, that there is in human nature a prin- 
ciple, which makes it strive to realize that, from which, 
the mind’s eye is shut out by a fleshy. veil, is put into 
relation with the truth, that only by the imagination, any 
ideas of the supernatural can be formed, the need of the 
culture and control of this moulder of our highest concepts, 
appears, as it is, a deep and vital necessity. There is but 
one kind of insight, which enables us to make these con- 
cepts representative of the truthful and the real, that vis- 
ion, whose medium is the light of religious truth: whose 
power, in this regard, is but one of its adaptations to a 
nature, whose every part, it is fitted to restore to original 
and absolute perfection. 


*Hare’s Guesses at truth. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PROF. HOPE, 








During the past year, Princeton has been visited with a 
succession of bereavements, which for the character of the 
persons removed, and the startling rapidity and sudden- 
ness with which one death has followed another, is with- 
out parallel in the history of this, and, it is believed, of 
any other Institution in this country. The nearest ap- 
proach to it, so far as we know, occurred in the very in- 
fancy of this College, when the first three Presidents, 
Burr, Edwards, and Davies, one without a peer, the others 
among the most illustrious names in the American Church, 
quickly followed each other to their long home, side by 
side, in yonder grave yard. Dr. Carnahan, who had pre- 
sided over the College more than thirty years, was laid, 
less than a year ago, in the same celebrated row of tombs 
of the departed Presidents of the College of New Jersey. 
Toward the close of the last summer vacation, Dr. J. W. 
Alexander, for some ten years Professor of Rhetoric in 
this College, afterward Professor of Church History and 
Homiletics in our Theological Seminary, at the time of 
his death one of our Trustees, and one of our most eminent 
preachers and pastors in our land, who shed lustre on 
every office which he filled, and touched nothing which 
he did not adorn, was laid in the same cemetery, beside 
his illustrious father, while not as yet past his prime. 
Since our last issue, Dr. Hope and Dr. J. Addison Alex- 
ander, the former at the beginning, the latter at the close 
of the last vacation, (just six weeks apart,) have made 
another most costly contribution to the treasures of our 
grave yard, already so rich in precious dust. Dr. Alex- 
ander was formerly Tutor and Professor, and at the time 
of his death a Trustee in our College. He had passed most 
of his public life, as is well known throughout christen- 
dom, as a Professor in our Theological Seminary, of which 
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he had been from his first connection with it, a chief pillar 
and ornament. But if his death is to that Institution a 
special and, irreparable loss, the loss is not theirs only. It 
is a loss to the cause of religion and letters, in our own 
and other lands, seldom equalled. It is eminently a loss 
to Princeton, one of whose brightest luminaries that have 
contributed to make this hill a centre of light to the 
church, the country, and the world, is thus suddenly ex- 
tinguished. We leave to the more immediate represen- 
tatives of his family, and of the Institution he so long and 
so greatly adorned, the work of delineating his character 
and endowments, and of fitly signalizing that marvellous 
- junion of genius, learning, eloquence and piety, which 
made him one of the foremost men of his own or any age. 
We propose to do what more appropriately devolves on 
us, to speak of the life, éndowments, and characteristic 
traits of Dr. Hope, at the time of his death, and for nearly 
fourteen years previous, the distinguished and efficient 
Professor of Rhetoric and Political Economy in Princeton 
College. 

The Rev. Matthew B. Hope, D. D., was born in the 
year 1812, in western Pennsylvania. The only son of his 
parents, his pious mother early dedicated him not only to 
God, but to his service in the ministry, and in the mis- 
sionary work. This holy desire of his mother he tenderly 
remembered and sacredly regarded. With this view he 
was early put upon a course of liberal study. He soon 
gave tokens of superior intellectual endowments, which 
attracted the notice of his teachers who prepared him for 
College. He graduated with honor at Jefferson College, 
in the year 1831. He then gave himself, with ardor and 
success, to the work of direct preparation for the mission- 
ary service. Having completed a thorough academic, 
theological and medical education, he went to Singapore 
in the year 1836. In the course of two years, however, 
his health was so debilitated by the climate, that an im- 
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mediate return to this country became absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of his life, and it seemed hardly 
possible that he could live through the voyage home. He, 
however, reached this country and soon so far recovered 
as to resume laborious and effective service for the church. 
Still he had contracted an incurable malady, which clung 
to him through his life, and finally terminated it. In all 
his labours ecclesiastical, literary and educational, which 
were untiring, he was obliged to contend with this un- 
conquerable foe, which was constantly putting on new 
phases, taking new localities, and at different times run- 
ning into or simulating various diseases, but never leav- 
ing its victim painless. All remedies served only to alle- 
viate for a time his sufferings, without eradicating their 
fatal cause. It was rare that he might not truly say: 


“ And ’tis a poor relief I gain, 
To change the place and keep the pain.” 


The malady which had so long tortured him, at length 
dissolved the earthly house of his tabernacle i~ which he 
groaned, being burdened, and he was set free to ascend 
to the home of the blest, in the beatific vision of God, 
where mortality is swallowed up of life. Nothwithstand- 
ing this constant struggle with disease and pain he en- 
tered on toilsome labours, philanthropic, religious, and 
educational, which knew no cessation, till they were ter- 
minated by death. He was first employed in the service 
of the Colonization Society; then in the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, first as assistant, afterward as chief 
Secretary. After the removal of the late Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander from the Professorship of Rhetoric, and Belles 
Lettres in this College to his pastorate in New York, and 
the death of Prof. Dod, which quickly followed, Dr. 
Hope was transferred to the post here which he filled 
with eminent efficiency, till his death. Having a some- 
what distinct presentiment of his dissolution, produced 
by symptoms, which seemed to him ominous of the im- 
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pending crisis, as he repeatedly signified to me, during 
the last few weeks of his life, and especially in my last 
interview with him, on the day before his death, he died 
suddenly to others, but not, as I think, to himself, De- 
cember 17th, 1859, in the forty-eighth year of his age, in 
the faith and peace of Christ, in the assured hope of 
the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting, 
through him who is the resurrection and the life. This 
he emphatically indicated, as he adopted these for his dy- 
ing words. 
“A guilty, weak and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my strength, and righteousness, 
: My Jesus and my all.” 

It will not be out of place at this point to complete 
what we have to say specially of his religious and chris. 
tian character. Its salient features were simplicity of 
faith, hope, and charity; earnestness and devotion ; con- 
scientiousness and eatholicity. No one could have been 
intimate with him, without seeing evidence of a devout 
and prayerful spirit; the beamings of a face, shining as 
it came down from the mount of converse with God. He 
rarely entered on the smallest work without prayer for 
the Divine blessing. Faithful in his own spiritual culture, 
he shrank not from efforts and sacrifices for the cause of 
Christ, and the salvation of his fellow men. He obeyed 
the Divine call to the missionary work, and went into a 
strange land to pass his life amid the degradation and 
pollution of heathenism, to consume it in burning climes, 
and poison it with tainted air. Driven thence to his native 
land, he devoted himself with all the strength yet spared 
to him, and this in a continual struggle with disease and 
pain, to the advocacy of the great interests of the Church, 
as involved in the preparation of young men for the min- 
istry in our own and foreign lands. 

After leaving this laborious service for the sustentation 
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of candidates for the ministry he came to this College. 
And with what tireless advocacy, with what fervid earn- 
estness, he has here urged the gospel of salvation upon 
our acceptance, and in every way sought the spiritual 
welfare of the students of this institution, we are all wit- 
nesses. Not a few among the graduates, and under grad- 
uates of this College are the seals of his ministry, and 
will rise up to call him blessed. If there were other aims 
and purposes, they were only the casual eddyings, which 
were overborne and lost in this grand current of his life, 
this paramount aspiration of his soul. He had a purpose 
to work for God's glory and human salvation. His langu- 
age was, “this one thing I do.” All else was merged in, 
or' tributary to this. Nor did he waste his strength in 
abortive, aimless efforts. He did not run as uncertainly, 
or fight as one that beateth the air. He sought by words 
in season, fitly spoken, and thus by manifestation of the 
truth, to commend himself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. Nor was his labor in vain, as we know. 
full well. 

This holy and commanding purpose to serve his gene- 
ration, his church, his God, of which we have spoken, 
did not, in his case, possess one of those feeble and slug- 
gish natures, whose inertness or vacillation paralyzes the 
strongest principles, and frustrates the best intentions. 
On the contrary, Dr. Hope was one of those eager and 
agile spirits, that could not be restrained from unresting 
effort for the accomplishment of his purposes. He could 
not be inactive, unless under constraint of bodily suffer- 
ing and disease; and from whatever cause he was at any 
time compelled to suspend his labors, all inaction was a 
burden and a clog, which chafed and fretted his spirit, 
ever craving efficient activity and decisive results. It was 
this energetic temperament, which buoyed him up for 
ceaseless exertion, amid a constant combat with disease 
and pain, that would have unmanned feebler natures. 
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If now we proceed to estimate the gifts and endow- 
ments, native and acquired, which were the instruments 
in the service of a spirit so earnest, and a will so firm and 
decided, we find that an intellect naturally vigorous was 
developed and amplified by thorough discipline, liberal 
culture, and the widest reading and study—especially of 
whatever was implicated with his special department of 
instruction. In this respect his aims were most lofty. He 
was not content with any commonplace, or merely cur- 
rent and popular views of the subjects which he handled ; 
or with any mediocre and simply respectable knowledge 
about them. He aspired to a range of vision, quite above 
the vulgar level. He was not content till he had applied 
the most exhaustive analysis, mastered the most recent 
thinking, and sounded the utmost depths relative to the 
subject, within reach of the human intellect. No one, 
who knew his mind, doubted that such was its character- 
istic drift. The only exceptions to his mode of treating 
subjects which even the most sharp-sighted criticism 
could at any time suggest, were of that noble kind, in- 
volved in rising above, not in falling below, the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. 

The same substantially may be said of his style, the 
drapery, in which he clothed his thoughts. The affluence 
and elevation of his diction and imagery, must have been 
evident and conspicuous to the most casual hearers of his 
discourses, and even of his familiar private conversation. 
He never fell into poverty or coarseness of style. His 
tendencies were all in the opposite direction, towards 
richness and elevation in the manner of expressing his 
thoughts. The clear tones and distinct articulation of his 
voice, however, so pleasantly intelligible to every hearer, 
and so wondrously capable of expressing every shade of 
thought and mood of feeling were the true exponents of 
his normal thinking and expression. When he did not 
feel constrained by the necessities of his position to un- 
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fold his theme, in its high philosophic aspects; when he 
felt free to abandon himself to the simple work of per- 
suading, and moving men to some given course of action, 
whether by oral or written, by private or public discourse ; 
in short, when his faculties had their spontaneous play ; 
he was remarkable for the crystal clearness, beauty, and 
density of his thought and expression—for his terse, 
transparent, and idiomatic English. All this uttered with 
that fit, and when necessary, fervid and impassioned in- 
tonation, of which he was so capable, before popular as- 
semblies, made him, in his happier efforts, highly elo- 
quent, and at times one of the most consummate of ora- 
tors. A man now, alas, no more, without a superior, 
and almost without a peer, for critical capacity in such 
matters : who, although eminently candid, was yet so re- 
fined and fastidious in his tastes, as rarely to transgress 
the maxim nil admirari, and to render his words of ap- 
preciation and commendation most weighty, was once 
present at a meeting of Synod, before which Dr. Hope 
appeared to present the claims of the Board of Education. 
The former pronounced the effort a match, as to style 
and power, for the great pleas of the celebrated British 
orators. Many among us have been witnesses to out- 
bursts of extraordinary eloquence from him in the class- 
room, and especially in our familiar religious meetings.* 
The same mental constituents that made him eloquent 
in public address, also made him effective in all forms of 
discourse or efforts to rouse men to action, and bring to 
pass important results. In short, his mind was eminently 
executive ; and eloquence, in one view of it, is but execu- 
tive discourse. In truth, this was the distinctive feature 
of his mind and character, as compared with other good 
and gifted men—executive energy in bringing to pass 


* For some time before his death, ill-health had compelled Dr. Hope, greatly to 
his sorrow, to cease from his very acceptable and impressive preaching on the Sab- 
bath. 
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great results, and in enlisting the efforts and the contri- 
butions of others in furtherance of these results. This 
was specially characteristic of all his procedures in behalf 
of this Institution, not merely as a religious teacher, in 
which capacity we have sufficiently characterized him, 
but as an educator and financial agent. Enough has al- 
ready been said to indicate his characteristics as a thinker, 
writer, orator, preacher, lecturer. What we wish in con- 
clusion to signalize, is the executive character of his 
mind, as shown in his educational and financial labors 
here. As an educator, he was not content merely to give 
forth great productions himself, and be known as an able 
and brilliant lecturer. He longed to see his pupils doing 
great things also. He was eager and impatient to accom- 
plish substantial results not for a few only, but for all his 
pupils. To this end his labors were unsparing and inde- 
fatigable. Of his fidelity and diligence in this behalf, his 
greediness of time for his department, his utilizing to the 
last second the three hours at his command tor lecture 
and recitation on the days when he had the class, and his 
extraordinary examination papers, are the proofs and the 
monuments. The result at which he aimed was rather 
the development (educing or educating) of the facul- 
ties of the mind, or the general power of thought, than 
special familiarity with the technics, or dexterity in the 
practice of any art. In my first conference with him on 
these subjects he said, that he deemed this wakening of 
the powers of thought the great object of his department 
and my own. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt of the energy and constancy with which he pur- 
sued this object, or of the gratifying results he attained. 
A principal cause of his success was the manifest enthu- 
siasm with which he prosecuted his subject, the zeal and 
sincerity with which he inculcated his views. In short, 
he. exhibited, in a marked degree, those great requisites 
of the successful teacher—ability, knowledge, fidelity, tact. 
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But his executive and persuasive power was still more 
marked in his efforts to increase the funds, the friends, 
and the benefactors of this College. In this behalf his 
efforts were untiring, and his success unequalled. His 
achievements in this regard constitute an era in the his- 
tory of this Institution., He was instrumental in procur- 
ring Scholarships and funds for the endowment of Pro- 
fessorships, which have largely increased the annual in- 
come of the Institution for the sustentation of students 
and teachers. No other person has ever done so much 
to promote the financial interests of our College. It is 
now in need of largely-increased endowments for various 
purposes. But, before the donations—large and small— 
obtained through the agency of Dr. Hope and his coad- 
jutors, it lived almost exclusively upon its earnings, and 
maintained a constant, but most honorable and success- 
ful, struggle for life. It was by presenting lofty and 
glowing views of the relation of Christian Colleges to 
the Church and the replenishment of her ministry, and 
by warm appeals to attached alumni, that he touched the 
sympathies of the pious friends of education, and drew 
forth large gifts from men of large hearts and large 
means. It was not by casual and fitful, but by persever- 
ing efforts of this kind, that, he accomplished results so 
momentous to the College. Doubtless he was aided by © 
the co-operation of others. Who ever achieved results of 
this sort without such aid? It is none the less true that 
he, under God, has been the main instrument, without 
whose agency, but a slender portion of this result, so far 
as we can see, could have been achieved. Efforts of this 
sort he prosecuted, as he had opportunity, while he lived. 
They were a part of his last earthly labors. 

Those labors are now ended. All that remains for us 
is the melancholy pleasure of duly honoring, and the 
high duty of worthily imitating them. 

cae ‘ ; L. H. Aluntiy 














A LAMENT. 


INTENDED FOR A SONG. 





Oh! many sigh they are deceived 
By luring smiles, by luring smiles, 
And wail a heart of joy bereaved, 
While Hope beguiles, while Hope beguiles ; 
But I must plain a sadder lot, 
Than captive bound in dreary cell, 
O’er me no vows have been forgot, 
Nor fairy fingers weaved a spell! 


That fate the lover dreads, at most, 
Is love’s eclipse, is love’s eclipse, 
Tho’ glooms life’s waste he yet can boast, 
“T’ve smoothed her brow, I’ve quaffed her lips,” 
And oft beside his languid form— 
In slumber’s trance a vision fair 
Gleams soft and bright, the olden charm 
Of melting glance, and dneing hair! 


My hope, alas! is in the grave; 
No heart shall beat, no heart shall beat, 
In measured march, to tearful stave 
Of trampling feet, of trampling feet ; 
Down trickling on the brow of Death 
Affection’s tear may ne’er be shed, 
The melancholy winds shall breathe 
This mournful dirge above my head: 


“ Alas! that youth with heart so true 
To Nature’s every sigh and tone, 
Should e’er have been disdained by you, 
Ye beauteous fair!—They were your own!” 
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THE SUPREME COURT. 


































There has always existed in the mind of man a feeling 
of reverence, akin to awe, for that power which comes 
between man and his fellow-man, and between man and 
the government under which he is, and disposes of his 
property, his life or his dearer interests. From the time 
when justice was dispensed at the gates of Eastern cities 
by the elders of the land, through ages of corruption and 
transformation, down to the time when justice was firmly 
seated on the bench, this feeling has held fast upon man. 
And the existence and necessity of a place where the 
power of man ceased and that of law began, has been 
fondly preserved and cherished along with the belief in 
the Great Jndge who presides over all. Therefore, it 
A was right, eminently right and fitting, that those who 
formed our government should establish our Supreme 
Court, for the dispensation of law and equity between 
States and citizens of different States, and which should 
interpret finally the provisions of the Constitution, and 
judge of the agreement or disagreement of laws with the 
letter and spirit of that Constitution. 

This great Court of Appeals has existed since the be- 
ginning of the government, and has been productive of 
such benefits to the country as would have required the 
gift of prophecy on the part of its founders to have fore- 
told, and the highest imagination to have conceived of. 
As a controlling power, it has acted on the machinery of 
government as the balance-wheel on the delicately con- 
structed chronometer, regulating by its movement opera- 
tions which would otherwise have been accelerated to 
destruction by too much power, and preventing cessation 
in periods of weakness. By the provisions of the Con- 
stitution it stands between the legislative and executive 
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powers and the people, preventing usurpation on the one 
hand, or deriliction on the other. As the protector alike 
of State rights and Federal obligations, it guards and en- 
forces them with the silent majesty of the law: In its re- 
lation to the two other great departments of government, 
it is alike independent of the gifts of the legislative or the 
patronage of the executive; and is so isolated and raised 
above those other departments, that before the influences 
of party or section which may extend to them reach it, 
that there is time for a reaction. If it were the case that 
this were otherwise and the government was so arranged 
that at the expiration of a certain time the whole powers 
would be changed, then it is probable that fanaticism and 
sectionalism would be successful, and rightly would the 
Union cease, for there would be no need of it, and the 
only safety of the country would be immediate and final 
dissolution. Therefore, it is necessary that the interpre- 
ters of the Constitution should be elevated above party 
and section, that they should not hold their power from 
them or be subject to them, but that their tenure of office 
should be for life, subject only to removal on account 
of misbehavior. 

Being then constituted in so peculiar a manner, the 
only interpreters of the Constitution and of the accord- 
ance of the State laws with that Constitution, it is natural 
that its course in regard to such important matters should 
be strictly watched and its decisions considered of the 
highest importance. This has been exemplified when 
that broad and comprehensive interpretation was given 
to the law of contract, which made it to include the grants 
of a sovereign State, as well as the agreement of individ- 
uals; and when that clause of the Constitution was 
affirmed which said no State shall pass any law annulling a 
contract ; and when the rights of neutrals were defended ; 
when powers of taxation were defined, and commerce 
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regulated and freed from the restraints of State laws; and 
last, when the question of slavery was settled in the per- 
son of Dred Scott. 

These were occasions which called forth the greatest 
efforts of our first statesmen and lawyers. It was then 
that the energies of our greatest minds were strained to 
their uttermost. And the Supreme Court, during the 
trials of the Dartmouth College case, of Ogden vs. Gib- 
bons, of the Creek Indians vs. the State of Georgia, and 
of the Niriade, presented a spectacle which challenged 
the admiration of the legal world. Around its bar clus- 
tered the greatest legal minds which our country has pro- 
duced, while over all, calm and impressive, presided the 
venerable Judge Marshall, the very personification of ‘ 
justice. In every instance was the decision approved by 
the nation, and the law obeyed. Surely, then, the tri- 
umphs and fame of the great men who pleaded and pre- 
sided there are more to be desired and sought after than 
the honors which are at the bestowal of the people, and 
which are too often the reward of chicanery and political 
| intrigue. And these honors are to be valued because 































they are the triumphs of pure intellect and learning, aided 
by the greatest industry. 

If there be one provision of the Constitution which 
should be guarded with more jealous care than any other, 
it is the one which provides for the Supreme Court; and 
it should be regarded as of paramount importance that 
this body should be independent, sovereign, and clothed 
with powers of final judicature. 

It is a matter of regret that through a large section of 
our country there should be manifested a disposition to 
curtail the powers of this Court, or to so alter them that 
they should be so exercised as to benefit one section of 
the country, to the exclusion of the other. Should this 
ever happen, or should we ever see on the bench men 
who regard not the preservation of the Union as para- 
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mount to all else, then we will see the beginning of the 
end, and that end the ruin of the nation. Should there 
be no other arguments than the facts that it has been the 
place where justice has been dispensed by such men as 
Jay, Ellsworth, Marshall and Taney—that it has been the 
place where Clay, Webster, Pinkney, Binney and all our 
great statesmen won their proudest laurels—that it is the 
place for the adjudication and final settlement of those 
questions which agitate the nation, should be of overbal- 
ancing weight against any argument which could be 
brought against its continuance. 

And it is of the greatest importance that the men who 
occupy this, the highest position in the land, should be 
men of the greatest attainments and of the purest char- 
acter—men who are alike superior to corruption, fear or 
favor; for, in the language of its great Chief Justice, 
“The most awful scourge which an angry Heaven can 
ever inflict upon an ungrateful and sinning people is an 
ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependant judiciary.” 


PRINCETON, 
FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 


Being an epistle from Chouen-Youen-Chang to the King of the Thousand Islands, 
the most high Taou-Kwang, Emperor of all the Chinas. 


Oh, most holy interpreter of the decrees of Heaven, 
here in the uttermost part of the earth, surrounded. by the 
evidences of the greatest barbarism, do I seat myself to 
address thee touching the manners and customs of these 
unfortunate creatures among whom I am sojourning. 
Alas, Imperial Heaven! that these Christian savages 
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should neglect the works of our most adorable Confu- 
cius—should adulterate our most divine beverage with 
milk from cows, and sweeten it with sugar—should deform 
their fingers by clipping from them those ornaments which 
a wise nature provided—thus making themselves disgust- 
ing to refined and educated people. Alas! that I should 
be defiled by the necessity of participating in such out- 
rageous customs! I might excite your choler by an 
account of the manner in which, on my taking from my 
chest my favorite and expensive gods, they, being taken 
for mammoth chessmen, were treated with ridicule and 
even contempt; or I might excite your pity by a descrip- 
tion of the articles with which the inner man is regaled 
in this region of the world; the imperial wines, prepared 
from mare’s sour milk, and all such delicacies as cobweb 
pies, being entirely unknown to the inhabitants of this 
country. But postponing these topics for another and 
more convenient season, let me at present dwell upon 
some of the peculiarities, not bad in their way, of the 
College situated in the village where I am now residing. 
You can form a very poor idea at such a distance of the 
state of affairs in such an establishment, and we are apt to 
acquire a very erroneous impression from the Chinese 
literature on the subject. For instance, I had supposed 
from what I had observed in several valuable works in 
our language, that by a student was meant one who was 
devoted to study; but I have discovered since my arrival 
here that students are so called because to study is what 
they profess, but they by no means ¢arry this into practice; 
just as numerous persons in this land are by profession 
lawyers or physicians, but have no practice. 

One noticeable characteristic of this venerable institu- 
tion is, that by a peculiar course of procedure on the 
part of its Governors, the love of the students for their 
persons is rendered of an intense and profound nature. 
This beautiful trait, so ingeniously enkindled, developes 
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itself on all occasions and in various ways, some of which 
may strike you as being singular, but this is owing 
entirely to your ignorance, I assure you. Thus, never 
does a professor let drop the slightest of jokes—even one, 
oh, Taou-Kwang, which you or I would allow to pass 
unnoticed—that his audience does not set up a violent 
stamping of the feet upon the floor (which is rarcely 
swept), until such clouds of suffocating dust arise that 
both teacher and taught are nigh being both blinded and 
strangled. Such is one of the remarkable methods by 
which these creatures testify their respect and devotion. 
Sometimes the exuberance of their kindly feelings is so 
great that they rush wildly about, frantically tearing up 
all the neigboring fences, as well as the séats of the reci- 
tation halls, and with such fuel feed enormous fires, which 
send their flames as high as your most royal pagodas! 
This feeling also reveals itself in the blowing of horns 
and the ringing of bells; and as parents are accustomed 
to call their offspring by assumed or abbreviated names, 
as being more affectionate, so do these students lovingly 
dub their professors with loving titles, indicative of their 
mutual regard. 

There is a usage adopted by the members of this semi- 
nary, which, as being both novel and beneficial, I should 
be well pleased to introduce among the people of our 
own blessedempire. Every person belonging to the Col- 
lege has a small book, resembling in appearance, when 
closed, one of the tea-trays on which we are accustomed 
in your most happy domains to have the beverage served. 
In this book every member of the institution is expected 
to write some lines or pages. I have been informed that 
the object is that each one may have something by which 
he can refresh his memory in regard to his friends. This 
was, however, I presume, one of those pleasant fictions 
which it pleases many to palm upon me for genuine truth ; 
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for after examination and careful inquiry I have discovered 
that, while the object mentioned may be a secondary con- 
sideration, yet the main intention is much higher, viz. : 
the noble art of flattery, which is deemed so important by 
your Imperial self. For example: a man called Hopkins 
writes in the book of one Simpkins that he has ever 
regarded him as a person of the most extraordinary and 
brilliant intellect, of the most refined and cultivated 
manners, and of the most bewitching personal appearance, 
and wishes or prophecies for him all the most distin- 
guished honors that his country can bestow, ete. And 
the next day Hopkins will assert that Simpkins is a low 
fellow, of little sense and less breeding, and that he would 
not be surprised some day to hear of his being hanged! 

This may seem curious to your unaccustomed imagi- 
nation, but a few month’s experience would convince 
you of the utility of the custom, and make you an ardent 
admirer of it. Certain it is that its effect is to soften the 
otherwise offensive manners of these young men. They 
learn to be polite and to exhibit a gentlemanly bearing, 
even towards those whom they despise the most; and 
thus the reign of peace and good breeding is at once 
promoted. 

Bear with me, oh, holy prince, yet a little while, that I 
may touch upon one other custom still, which is equally 
admirable with the last. That to which I allude is the 
system of lectures and its effects. Instead of putting into 
the hands of students printed works from which to pre- 
pare their tasks, as we furnish our disciples with the 
writings of our most exalted Confucius—instead of doing 
this, which would be for them as nothing in the domain 
of intellectual culture—they in many cases have a person 
whose duty it is to lecture to them upon the subject in 
hand. By this plan several beneficial results are attained. 
One is, that the sale of lead pencils and blank books is 
almost beyond an estimate, and thus industry is promoted. 
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But the effect on the minds of the students is particu- 
larly good. Their heads, under this system, instead of 
being stocked with clear, straight-forward views of the 
subject, which would be very insipid, are crowded with 
confused masses of odds and ends of sentences which 
they have succeeded in taking down in their notes; thus 
great scope is given for the genius and imagination in 
collecting them together and making some sense of them, 
which, it is rumored, is attended with so much difficulty 
that few succeed in accomplishing it. Thus Mr. Gummy, 
an esteemed member of this institution, informed me 
that from the lectures of two days, during which time the 
subjects of Chemistry, Mental Philosophy and Astronomy 
had been overhauled, his most connected idea was that Sir 
Humphrey Davy had, in the year 1807, succeeded in sepa- 
rating, by means of a transcendental telescope, the ego 
from the non ego, and that the presence of Ramsden’s 
ghost could be detected by introducing into his nozzle a 
jet of Aristoile’s categories, which would cause him to dis- 
appear. 

I might multiply facts in regard to these admirable 
systems. I might speak of what is called by these people 
“music,” and which I listened to in their temple of 
worship, but which was like many wild beasts uniting 
their howls in one discordant scream. Numerous are the 
topics with which I might divert you, but my most vene- 
rated master I forbear. 

(Signed,) CuvueEn- Yovuen-Cuana. 








LINES. 


Oh! what is the use of living 
In a world so full of pain, 

When the night is spent in sinning, 
And the day in seeking gain. 


Where the shade of coming sorrow 
Is stampt on the brow of youth, 
And the heel of error tramples 
On the beautiful buds of Truth. 


When the evil is ever present, 
And Retribution lags, 

And Crime is robed in purple, 
And Virtue is dressed in rags. 


Where mercy is seldom meeted, 
And misery flourishes so; 

And widows and orphans and beggars 
Wander about in wo. 


Where we move through the days like spectres, 
And never meet but to part; 

And the sad farewells of the fated 
Fall heavily into the heart. 


Where Joy is no more than an echo, 
And peace is only a name, 

And the myriad millions follow 
The fleeting phantom of fame. 


Where Love at the feet of the altar, 
Shrinks back in sudden affright, 

As the passion flower foldeth its petals 
Before the approaches of Night. 


Better to lie down in the shadow, 
Of the willow or the lime, 

Beneath the clods of the valley, 
In the golden summer time. 


Better to lie down in the valley, 
And wait for the judgment day, 
’Neath a milk-white shroud in winter, 
And a bright green one in May. 
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For the home of the dead is quiet, 

And they never know any pain, 
And they never mind the tempest— 
The thunder or the rain. 









And the great world roars above them, 
But it troubles not their sleep ; 

And they never know any sorrow, 
And they never have to weep. 


And the king comes down from his palace, 
And lies by the side of the slave; 

And the rich man leaveth his treasures, 
For they value them not in the grave. 


And hunger and madness and moaning 
And misery cease their strife, 

And a sweeter sleep is granted 
Than was ever known in life. 





And friendships are never slighted, 
And farewells never said, 

And the Loves are never blighted, 
In the silent abodes of the dead. 


For they rest in the arms of spirits, 
Who watch them night and day, 

And sing them the softest music, 
And teach them how to pray. 


So we'll never flee from the phantom, 
But watch for his presence soon ; 

And whether he comes in winter— 
Or whether he comes in June— 


We'll take the hand of the angel, 
And follow him down to the brink 

Of the beautiful river, called Lethe, 
And lave in its waters, and drink. 


And we'll follow him over the river, 
And into the land of the blest, 

“When the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest.” 
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ANTIPATHIES, 


A reverence for single words as adequate symbols of 
thought is characteristic of a philosophic mind, and under- 
lies all genuine appreciation of language as the most 
perfect medium of intellectual communication—the sole 
means of bringing out that “ heart affluence” which makes 
the divinity within us so divine. Dr. Johnson has said 
truly that “ he who would tamper with his mother tongue, 
would invade the recesses of the paternal till without 
remorse, and repeat the banquet of Satan without an 
indigestion,’ and while the most intense admiration and 
laborious study of our language could form for very few 
of us the true Johnsonian style, even when most indig- 
nant; still, all who consider this thing will regard the 
offence so severely censured by Dr. Johnson as a theft 
very similar in nature to slander, for taking away the 
hereditary meaning of a word is like robbing a man of 
the good name of his ancestors. If it be true that every 
oftender has a Nemesis on earth, how fearful will be that in 
the conscience of the slanderer of words? 

The word that heads this page is one which merits far 
more tender usage than it is accustomed to receive at the 
hands of the careless or ignorant. Are we to have no 
care for a word because it sums up no important step 
in science? No reverence for it because it embodies 
none of the'truths of religion? Are these the only con- 
ditions on which the meaning of a word can be taken in 
vain? Those who confess to a few human frailties, a 
very few trifling peccadilloes, return here a decided neg- 
ative. Most of us recognize the feelings of . revenge, 
malice and envy, far enough to convince us that the words 
denoting them are worth using with care, because they 
are abstract names for veritable qualities which are in a 
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measure concrete, viz. : as far as we experience their exist- 
ence in ourselves. This is what we feel when we pro- 
nounce with definite reference the word “antipathy.” 
Those whose natures are so pure and etherial that they 
cannot from experience gather the full force of the word, 
may attain an approximate idea of its intensity by 
referring to its origin. Let them consider the beauty of 
the word pathos, which they cannot fail to perceive, and 
then let them try to regard its meaning as utterly and 
forever negatived. This is just the state of things, and 
is only the general formula to which may be referred 
every particular exemplification, such as that most fre- 
quently seen in novels, where the richness and tenderness 
of a woman’s love, by some act of injustice, is represented 
as suddenly turned into the bitterness and scorn of hatred. 
But the cumulative evidence is always powerful with the 
million, and especially where the climacteric arrangement 
is adopted. Let us, therefore, first state some of the lower 
grade of antipathies. The victim of hydrophobia, no 
matter what may have been his affinity for water, has an 
antipathy even to the sight of it, and so it would be char- 
itable to suppose have some men, if we would justify the 
fearful drought that is always seen to prevail in their imme- 
diate vicinity. That boy, whose economical mother has 
fed him on that sort of bun which is warranted to swell 
to thrice its size in three hours after it is eaten, will be 
pretty sure to make a man whose leading characteristic 
is an antipathy for self-inflating buns; and a literary 
young man whose pretty sister requests (?) ‘him to assist 
her in stoning the raisins, will not he be long in acquiring 
a settled aversion to plum pudding, though it may have 
been the delight of his childhood. But all these are 
within the sphere of our lower nature, and have to do 
with physical comforts. They are thus far less intense in 
nature than those which are seated in our intellectual or 
spiritual being, and it is only when we have occasion to 
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use the word “antipathy” here, that we realize its mag- 
nificent power of expression. It is in this sphere of our 
being that we all are convinced of its significance, at least 
once in our lives. Thus the senior is commonly supposed 
to learn something of this thing before his diploma, neatly 
cased in tin, is stowed under his arm on commencement 
day, and the precise moment when his experience suffers 
this enlargement is credibly supposed to be that in which 
he has traced “currente calamo,”’ the last word in his book 
of Senior Mathematics. At such times the antipathy of 
a student to that powerful and respectable instrument, the 
pen, can only be compared to that with which history 
relates that the sword was regarded by James I. 

Here, too, we may place those antipathies to classes 
which arise from unpleasant associations with some or 
one of the individuals. The urchin whose hand has 
often smarted under the descending rod of a country ped- 
agogue, would rather trust his old age to a staff of hollow 
elder than to a solid birchen support, because he has an 
antipathy to that sort of wood. Another of the same 
class, but higher in grade, is the aversion of some men to 
critics generally, because their follies have, perchance, 
exposed them to one severe handling, or to satirical 
writing, because it may be that they have once proved the 
target for its arrows. Such men will evince great respect 
for the satirist’s warning—“melius non tangere, clamo”— 
without once questioning the truth of it. 

But deepest seated of all antipathies, more bitter and 
enduring than all, are those for individual men, for sepa- 
rate personalities. When used with reference to any one 
man or woman, this term seems to have a special meaning, 
which requires us to discriminate carefully in its applica- 
tion. An aversion for a fellow-being is not identical with 
an antipathy. When we conceive a dislike for any one 
at first sight, because of a repulsive character or forbid- 
ding appearance, this is an aversion, though often errone- 
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ously characterized as an antipathy. The former simply 
implies a state of feeling, the latter marks a change of 
feeling, at least when concerned about persons. It may 
be said that this is unphilosophic and inconsistent, as the 
meaning has not thus been limited before, but the reason 
is found in the fact that the antipathy which regards 
classes is a state of feeling which has grown out of a pre- 
vious change of feeling in respect to some member of the 
class; and this is true of persons, also, as far as they may 
be classed. A child, whose admiration has been the 
military of his town, may conceive a dislike for some one 
of the number, because of brutality or coarseness, and 
this is a genuine antipathy of the sort here meant. But 
this still further extends to all of the class, resulting in an 
antipathy, but not one of this special sort. If this is 
denied we have nothing further to say in the way of 
proof, for the reason of this distinction in the meaning of 
that word is found in our unavoidable convictions. To 
those who think the ties of friendship inviolate, who 
believe that they can never be wholly sundered, the rest 
of this piece will appear a pernicious heresy, and they are 
requested not to trouble themselves in reading it. When 
we speak deliberately of an antipathy, we mean that we 
hate the person for whom it is cherished ; and hatred is 
seldom the first feeling which fills the mind of one man 
towards another. For the honor of our kind we believe 
it to be either a gradual growth, or the result of a sudden 
wrenching away of the affections. We read in high 
authority of those “who never loved enough to hate,” 
and a more significant truth has seldom been presented 
in language so brief, and yet so striking. 

Have you ever had an intimate enemy? Have you 
ever cherished a friend—lavished the wealth of your 
affections upon him—laid open to him the chambers of 
your heart—to find him faithless at last, squandering the 
treasures of your love, spurning the offer of a heart when 
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its secrets are all unveiled, and publishing to vulgar ken 
what only sweetest sympathy had disclosed? Has this 
been your experience? Then you know what an antip- 
athy is, you have felt the deadly hate, the bitter scorn that 
flows in one commingled tide through all the “heart’s 
hot cells’ when the bare name of this intimate enemy is 
uttered ; you will own the beauty of the word whose soul 
is the thought that is ever burning in your mind. For 
such as you this piece is meant. 

The capacities of women in this respect are much 
greater, and their feelings much more exquisite, than those 
of men. Their sensitive natures are keenly alive to every 
wrong, and even the least infliction bruises the spirit, 
though it may be often concealed. Endurance is charac- 
teristic of woman, also, and it is, perhaps, the loveliest 
trait in all her tender and beautiful nature; but there is a 
limit to this endurance, and this once passed, her whole 
being is changed. We point to any fair analysis of 
woman's character as a complete and final demonstration 
of the truth of our views, for 


“ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 


A NATIONAL FAULT. 


We are a great people—this is a great nation. This 
truth is promulgated from our pulpits, stump orators 
acquire popularity from its announcement, lecturers gain 
applause and favor by declaring it. It is lisped in our 
childish accents, it is spoken in the tones of vigorous 
manhood, it is uttered with the feeble voice of decrepid 
age. It is a fact undenied and undeniable. Our friends 
boast of it, our enemies do not gainsay it. Blessed with 
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a climate and soil capable of producing not only necessa- 
ries, but luxuries; with territory enough to give to those 
- who need it; with a government based upon the inesti- 
mable privilege of liberty; with a people enterprising, 
energetic and intelligent ; with a deep reverence for every- 
thing religious and moral, we have all the elements 
requisite for a great nation. 

But with all these means for happiness, with all this 
shiow of prosperity, with our plantations conquered from 
forests, and gardens springing up in the wilderness, have 
we no faults? Are there not some social and political 
evils which have insinuated themselves, unperceived by 
us, into the very vitality of our institutions? We say 
yes. The condition of a man of unrequited toil, one 
who lives from day to day upon the precarious food of 
his daily labor is a picture of intense sadness. Constant, 
unremitting and ill paid toil is what we have presumed to 
call an evil in our social organization. When thus pre- 
sented, the lesson which it teaches is more telling, and 
the pity which it occasions is more touching. But it is 
not only among the hardy sons of labor that the destruc- 
tive ravages of this evil extends. With its blighting 
effects it visits those of seeming prosperity. Like death, 
it makes no distinction of persons, but knocks at the 
palaces of the rich and the cottages of the poor. Having 
shown the effects of this evil, the question which naturally 
arises is, what is it? We answer, that American theory 
which looks upon work, business and activity as the chief 
end of man’s existence. That idea which despises the 
man of educated ease and competency, and lauds to the 
sky him whose life is one round of untiring, never-ceasing 
labor. 

It is a principle which has been advancing with gigan- 
tic strides from the moment of its origin. And the mis- 
fortunes which we are now experiencing, and the national 
calamities which we are now suffering are but the legiti- 
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mate consequences and true consummation of a false and 
perverted political economy, which has arisen from the 
tendencies of this delusive theory. We now do not pos- 
sess that which every country must have, if its prosperity 
is to be permanent—a retired educated class, filled with 
men of enlarged views and extended knowledge—men 
whose minds are not hampered by the bias and individu- 
alism of one particular branch of learning, or whose 
actions are not circumscribed by the interests of one 
particular vocation. These are the men who, in times of 
difficulty, can bring to the solution of vexed public ques- 
tions comprehension unfettered by the theories and ideas 
of any party—men who, from a broad stand-point, can 
look down upon the sea of trouble, and produce harmony 
from that which is apparently discordant. Such a class 
would correspond in reality, though it would be undesir- 
able and inconsistent to so name them here, with the 
aristocracy of England. That nation owes much of her 
grandeur and stability to the quiet but strong influence 
of her aristocracy contending against and restraining her 
powerful democracy. This class is what we need, but 
which is impossible unless there is a radical change in our 
social economy. 

This confidence in work, work, work, forces young 
men with bodies undeveloped, and minds uncultivated, 
into their fathers’ counting rooms before they know even 
the rudiments of any system of education. Now, it is 
very certain that, unless there has, by a previous course 
of schooling, been instilled into their minds a desire and 
relish for literary and elevating pursuits, they will find 
no time for anything that is enobling and improving 
when engrossed with business, and harrassed with its 
cares. Their respites from work will be devoted to that 
which is pernicious to the mind, and fatal to all the nobler 
and more generous emotions of humanity. They may 
in youth, and probably will become, experts on the sub- 
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ject of dress and connoisseurs in horseflesh, without even 
the ability of displaying such accomplishments in gram- 
matical language, but they will surely live an old age of 
sorrow and sadness. That such is the truth we presume 
no one will deny, and we are forced to assert that every 
intelligent mind will agree that this is one of the chief 
causes of the now unhealthy and nervous state of the 
American mind. This error in our social system is deep- 
seated and universa]. The ocean cannot be at rest when 
every wave is disturbed, neither can society be in a 
healthy condition when every individual in it is in a state 
of feverish excitement. 

This state of things would be somewhat mitigated if 
those who enter upon the worship of the American idol, 
“Work,” could, after a reasonable time of adoration and 
servitude, depart from itsshrine. But, alas! it increases its 
demands in proportion to the time which its followers 
have served it. Enrolling under its banners at-an early 
age, the ardor and intensity of their soldiership increases 
daily until, like old veterans, they can only exist amidst 
the sounding of the cannon and the clangor of the 
trumpet. It is true some feign a renouncal of allegiance, 
after what should have been a full service. 

The merchant, for instance, under the pretence of retir- 
ing from business, leaves the legitimate path of his voca- 
tion and retires (as he says). He abandons commerce, 
with its tremenduous risks, grand speculations, noble 
rivalry and chivalrous daring, and goes into the narrow 
and contracted sphere of money-paper-shaving. He flies 
from that business, the object of which is undoubtedly the 
acquisition of money, but in accomplishing it there are 
some virtues, some play for the exercise of generous and 
elevating thoughts in the calling, which makes it less 
restricted and hurtful, to that trade which is money 
making by money using. 
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So with the lawyer. In his old age, he leaves the town, 
with its intellectual contests, its power for maintaining 
justice, exposing fraud, relieving the injured, and punish- 
ing the guilty. What does he do? Does he begin to 
culture his mind, expand his knowledge, enjoy the 

remaining days in quiet domestic happiness? Not he. 
The old garment has been laid aside, but a suit cut in the 
same style, is still there. Money he has, but money he 
wants. He goes into the dry details and statistics of the 
law, rumaging through old and musty volumes, and in a 
stifling atmosphere, makes money by publishing digests. 
So with the physician. He, in time departs from the 
true course of his profession—with its power of good, its 
christian charity, and manly kindness, a profession which 
deals with man, as a creature endowed with an immortal 
soul—into the business of writing medical works, which 
regard man as an abstraction, a something upon which 
to test the accuracy of a scientific hypothesis. Of course, 
we must have bankers, there must be law books compiled, 
and medical treaties made. But persons engaged in 
such work, thinking that they are in retirement; imag- 
ining that they are living apart from the world, lose 
its sympathy, and thereby make their life exclusively 
one of troublesome and uncheering activity. And so we 
might write the same sad result, if we were to go through 
with every profession and vocation. Suffice it to say, 

that such is the delusion, called retirement. We are liv- 
ing like a rail-road train, which never stops, continually 
assailed with its jarring noise, and stifled with its dust. 
There are no way stations, at which the jaded travelers 
can rest from their wearisome travel. We have in all 
departments of activity what are styled relaxations, which 
are as much so im reality, as what is called retirement, 
is genuine. The short holidays which are given to the 

servants of toil, are over, before they know how to enjoy 

them. The Sabbath, on which business is generally 
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suspended, by law, is spent in a soul-destroying and ex- 
travagant dissipation. Our national anniversaries, (for- 
tunately few for us, perhaps), are usually celebrated by riot 
and bloodshed, and such like, which proceed from what 
has been aptly styled “ the lively play of freeman’s rights.” 
In fact, the summation of our existence seems to be, to’ 
get over the ground and thenintoit. In the idea, though 
not the words of another, Is this the intended destiny of 
the inhabitants of this world, whose creation was ushered 
in, admidst the carolling of the morning stars, and arched 
over whose advancing pathway is the bow of promise ? 

The assertion of our present social theory, is a demon- 
stration of its injuriosness. Although we are as a nation 
still in our infancy, it has penetrated with its virus one of 
the most perfect and complete developments of civiliza- 
tion the world has yet seen. 

Our social system needs a cathartic, which will purge 
it of the bile, which this false idea has infused into it. 
We want a political economy, which will treat man as a 
creature endowed with an immortal spirit, gifted with 
glorious susceptibilities, possessing God-akin attributes, 
and capable of accomplishing noble ends. We want a 
government, which in its social workings, wiil ignore no 
part of his nature, not like the Roman, the apotheosis of 
might, address itself to his will, nor like the Greek, the 
incarnation of intellect, appeal to his understanding. 
But one which will afford ample opportunity and wide 
scope for the full play of his every faculty and emotion. 
We must form some grander and truer conception of life, 
than that which is presented by the nervousness of the 
day. We must believe in a higher kind of utility than 
that which is described by the adjectives low, brawny, 
and muscular. Happy will it be for our country, if the 
trouble now brewing, and the danger now imminent, be 
+he means of diverting us from our rapid, dangerous, and 
precipitate mode of living. Fortunate should we esteem 
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the crisis at hand, with its conflict of extreme ideas, and 
reckless excitement, if it should be followed by a healthy 
reaction, settling us down into quiet, staid, conservative 
men. It has been well said that nations should cultivate 
the ornamental, since the useful will take care of itself. 
When we awake to the full consciousness of the truth, 
then will we advance to that dignity, that greatness, and 
that goodness, which we believe Providence has intended 
for us. Then will we be satisfied, but not till then, that 
the true glory of a nation, consists not in the extent of 
its territory, the grandeur of its forests, the majesty of its 
rivers, the height of its mountains, or the beauty of its 
sky—but in the’extent of its mental power, the majesty 
of its intellect, the height, depth, and purity of its moral 
nature. Then will we know, that true power consists 
not in what nature has given to the body, but in what 
nature and education have given to the mind. When 
this happens, when we have a political economy which 
provides for a nation, morally as well as physically, then 
we will give assent to the truth, that true greatness is the 
greatness of the mind, and that the true glory of a nation, 
is moral and intellectual preeminence. 

These are the great truths that we must apprehend and 
act upon. We must laugh down this constant twaddle 
which deifies labor, we must spend our time more profitably 
than in writing or reading essays, which grow eloquent 
with a perpetual refrain of work. We do not for an 
instant suppose that any one will accuse us of advocating 
a life of indolence. No one respects more the man of 
honorable industry. It is just because we do respect 
him, that we desire him to go on the retired list, to garner 
in and enjoy the fruits of his work. Our would-be philan- 
thropists must spike their guns, and cease their cannon- 
ading upon the attempts that are now being made to 
establish wholesome and invigorating recreations. We 
would wish and must of necessity, treat man as if he was 
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made in the image of his Creator. We must not look upon 
him, as we would an algebraic equation, void of life, or a 
machine destitute of spirit. We must not make ourselves 
the slave of our profession, but rather, our profession 
minister to our comfort. We must not hoard money, for 
money’s sake, but “ for the fresh air which it affords, the 
spacious room which it gives, the spring chickens which 
it buys, the libraries which it collects.” Such then, is the 
fault, and such we believe to be the remedy. 


Book Yotices. 


A new periodical, called the Undergraduate, “to be made 
up of news, local sketches, reformatory thoughts, and 
literary essays, from all the principal seats of classical and 
professional learning,” has weighed anchor at the port of 
of New Haven, and started on its perilous voyage. Its 
management “is vested in the undergraduate association, 
consisting of Boards, or correspondents, self-constituted 
at first, chosen by the several classes, or nominated by the 
head of the Faculty, as the exigencies of different cases 
may require, in each Institution.” “The general arrange- 
ment of matter will be as follows: 1. Essays. It is pro- 
posed to give the Magazine an Educational and Historical, 
more than a distinctly Literary character. 2. News. It 
is proposed that each board make out quarterly a complete 
and elaborate News-article for its own Institution.” The 
propectus further states that “the time of publication 
will be the middle of January, April, July, and October, 
of each year. Each number will contain from 150 to 200 
pages. The price of the Quarterly will be $2.00 per 
annum, in advance, subscribers paying postage.” A 
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Magazine so peculiarly devoted to Colleges, and the 
management of which it is proposed to share among all 
that desire to partake of it, should enlist the sympathy 
and command the support of Undergraduates and Facul- 
ties. It is caleulated to establish a more sincere fellow- 
feeling between the students of the different Colleges of 
our country, by giving them something in common— 
something that they can all take pride in. Nassau Hall, 
whose history contains so much of interest, and whose 
claims to excellence are so well founded, is especially 
called upon to take part in this work, and thus put for- 
ward its rights. In failing to act now, it will do injustice 
to itself, for a field is opened which it, of all others, can 
enter with pride. By the formation of a Board, we can 
occupy a place on the pages of the “‘ Undergraduate,” and 
it will be our own fault if that place is not one of interest. 


Enhitor’s Table. 





“ How d’ye do, old fellow? been well? pleasant vacation ?” Such welcome belong 
peculiarly to College-life. At the beginning of each session words like these rouse 
the student from sleep, or reverie in the cars, to make him aware that the station is 
reached, and he is again under college-laws. To remind him of the long lectures, 
tedious recitations, and fearful examinations he has to pass through before another 
vacation opens before him its store-house of pleasures, Yet they are pleasant har- . 
bingers of other things than rugged duties. They speak also of the the independ- 
ance of college life, of its fields of activity, of many evenings when friends will 
be gathered around a fire-place, to discuss the events of the day, politics, and the- 
ology, to grow sarcastic, and witty; to laugh, and sing; and, in imposing manner 
with weird “waving of hands” to give advice and instruction to under-classmen. 
They present pictures of ‘pipes’ innumerable, of feet generally elevated above the 
‘beeoming,’ of terrible conflicts with glove, and foil, of extraordinary gymnastic 
feats, of extraordinary developements in every department of life, (Particularize 
that of eating, reader). Happy words! Alas, that they are spoken to us of the 
Senior class for the last time. “Alas,” because the benefits, and pleasures con- 
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ferred by old Nassau far exceed its inconveniences and trials. Sorry are we that 
such welcoming words will nevermore be spoken to us (2Acdzdsdsdcied). “ Quid 
rides,” Sir Sophomore. Do you doubt our word? “ Mutato nomine de te fabula narra- 
tur.” Yes, poor Soph., tired enough now with thy morning recitations, who thinkest 
it strange that, though this Session has commenced, the commencement of it should 
still be far off, thou too wilt one day regret a rapidly approaching dissolution (not 
of the Union) but of college ties. Thou too wilt mourn to leave a place now grown 
aristocratic; where “swells,” in countless numbers, thread our paths; where clubs 
dine at the fashionable hour of half-past five, P. M.; and where pet lap-dogs, and 
eats, are heard yelping and mewing in the rooms, as one passes through an entry. 
Thou, too, wilt grieve when thou hast to forsake these classic shades, where, from 
henceforth, nor scandal, nor personal ill-feeling, nor angry words, nor any excite- 
ment whatever, will be heard of. We are to live, in the future, like the people in 
some poet’s Elysium, or like human beings were expected to live when Socialism 
should be adopted, our “ bone of contention” is removed. Junior oratorism, in 
propria persona, is, or will soon become, extinct. Requiescat in pace. 

Some curious facts have been brought to our knowledge lately by the finding of 
a piece of glass, in the campus, which had about it several coatings, or layers of 
different materials. Though these facts cannot be said to redound much to the repu- 
tation of the college, yet, since they give an insight into the manners and customs 
of past generations of students, we feel compelled to state them, believing it to be 
the duty of every one to enlighten the world in whatever way he can. In order to 
give greater weight to our conclusions, we must commence with the supposed history 
of the glass. From the established facts (1) that there is a constant oscillation én 
the soil of the eartn, first a subsidence, and, following it, an upherval; and (2) that 
heavy bodies sink, and rise faster, in these oscillations, than the surrounding 
substances; and (3) that the earth’s crust is composed of layers—each layer 
containing cast away articles of the generation that lived during the time of its 
formation, we gather this history: The glass was thrown out of a window by a 
student; being heavier than the surrounding earth, it sank faster during the sub- 
sidence that followed its fall, and rose faster in the succeeding upheaval; it had on 
it some pasty matter, so that it glued to its sides whatever smaller solid substance 
it came in contact with; hence it bears marks, in its coatings, of the several layers 
that it passed through. By examining these coats there, we arrive at the composi- 
tion of several layers of the earth’s crust; from them, again, the articles used by 
past generations; and, from these last, the customs, and manners of those genera- 
tions. (Do you follow?) Selecting the most important coatings for examination we 
present, lst that one which was nearest the glass itself, since it must have been 
formed before the others. It consists of little bits of green glass, corners of playing 
eards, and in one instance, the face of a ‘knave,’ a penny, and a scrap of paper, 
which has on one side v=o (4), andon the other “I promise topay to’**—— 
(here it is torn). These are our facts. They evidence a very lax state of morals. A 
time so advantageous to wine makers should properly be called the ad-vin (t) age, 
(observe, reader, the peculiar beauty and ingenuity of this appellation, mark the 
depth of learning it shows, for it implies a knowledge of Latin, French, and 
English in the originator—(a Freshman.) 2nd. Evidently there came now a change 
over the ‘ spirit of the times.’ The next coating is composed chiefly of paper, on 
whieh poetry figures largely. This poetry is of the sentimental stamp, showing an 
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improvement in morals. From among many pieces glowing with ardeat-love and 
deep adoration of the “sex,” we select the following :; 
“ Angelic maid! thy beauteous form, 
Seen amid the dancing throng ; 
Thy flashing eye, and winsom song 
Certainly of Heaven born, 
Have my soul enchained.” 


And again an anguished lov-i-er sings (without rhyme but with classic chastity, 
and beautiful metaphor), 


“ As to the child the storm is, 
So unto me thy frowns. 
As to the man good health is, 
So to my life thy smiles.” 


We can easily imagine what must have been the appearance, and general bearing 
of the students of those days. We see them possessed of long curling locks (longer 
even than those worn in college at the present time), with ferocious mustaches, 
with Byronic collars, and countenances expressive of deep thought, and mighty 
speculations that teemed with wonderful transformations of time, place, and condi- 
tion. We witness them striding swiftly towards the “ Devil’s Pulpit” (Rocky Hill), 
and (supposing ourselves to be a tree or rock) hear long sermons, that have ever 
the same text, “ Frailty_thy name is woman.” Such an age as this cannot pro- 
perly be named. To give it a name would be to take away part of its spirituality ; 
it would degrade it by rendering it in part material, or coarse. Sentiment is so re- 
fined and sublimated that we cannot describe it. It is enough if we can feel it. 3d. 
The next coat is composed altogether of mud. Mud! mud! What does this signify ? 
Can it mean that the body of the students at that time were citizens of the country 
of. (an independant oligarchy, ruled by the—& Co.)? We hope not, but 
can arrive at no other satisfactory conclusion. The marked feature of this epoch (i. 
e. mud) having become adagial, characterizes the eraas an Add-Age. Passing over 
a great many coatings because they are unimportant to our history we take up the 
4th and last, for examination. It has in it the ingredients of all the others together 
with retort-stoppers (scattered mayhap by Nitric-Acid explosions), pieces of em- 
bryo steam-engines, papers in which are Metaphysical disquisitions, and number- 
less oratorial effusions. From the last we select the following scraps to show the 
genius of the times. “Resplendant with the glittering jewelry of Thought and 
Imagination, having wandered, comet-like, in erratic course through many centu- 
ries, born amid strife, and nurtured in constant contentions, the magnificient theory, 
that man is nobler than the inferior animals, is handed down to us.” Here is 
another. “The Sun, giver of light, and life, rising this morning, like a great king 
going out from his palatial field-tent, looked forth upon a mighty host. It saw an 
army of American laborers. Over, and among them glittered, for arms, the brightly 
polished steel of machinery. For snowy tents there stretched far into the distance 
fields of cotton. For captains there were orators. For generals there were states- 
men. The flag of Freedom floated over all. Now itis night. The sun setting, 
withdrew its invigorating, harmonizing influence. The moon, rising, fails to per- 
petuate that influence. The result is enervation, anarchy, confusion. That army, 
which this morning was a unit, is disorganized, battling. Its flag is trailing in the 
dust. Captain opposes captain, and general, general. This morning was the year 
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76. Night is, of a verity, now. The Sun was patriotism. The moon is conserva- 
tism. The Sun must rise again before harmony will be restored.” This internal 
evidence, taken in connection with the fact that it is found in the last coating or 
that lately formed, proves this to be our age. Here we see an improvement in 
morals, but, in spite of it, such puerile effusions demand for its name the crib-age. 
The glass on which all this was found (be it here remarked) was circular, of a dark 
green color, transparent, bearing on it part of a label with these letters “{¢ (the rest 
is torn off). 

Invited guests to this our Table, hearken to our last toast, and then vamose. 
“The Cliosophic, and American Whig Societies; (“We'll drink it’—Fresh) may 
they survive Aall storms.” (exeunt guests). 

Editor (soliloquizing). They have gone at last. Broken tumblers, chairs over- 
turned, the floor littered with scraps, the carpet stained with wine, ourselves sick. 
Has our feast paid? Tremenduous eaters; always want more “ good things,” mor- 
bid palates; great epicures. Pshaw! let’s to bed. We'll reckon the cost in the 
morning. 


Gxchanges. 


Centre College, Yale, Harvard, University of Virginia, 
Kenyon College, Hampden, Sidney, Kentucky Military 
Institute Magazines. The Opal. The Erskine Col- 
legiate Recorder. The Churchman. The Printer. The 
Wabash Monthly. The ‘News from Home,’ (“containing 
intelligence from all parts of the world.”) Rev. Mr. 
Schenck’s Valedictory Discourse. The Ichmolite. 
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